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The Library World June, 1935 


Editorial 
Our theme in general this month is the personality of the librarian. One may say that 
librarians have a habit of discussing the recruitment of the profession, its pay and other 
faétors in the personnel. And it is natural that they should have, because after all it is their 
life. The librarian as a man rarely figures at any length or in any detail in the books or 
magazines that we usually read. Lately, it is true, Mr. L. Stanley Jast has been contributing 
to a contemporary, The Library Review, some admirable all-too-brief articles on his memories 
of personalities and doings mainly in conneétion with the Library Association thirty or more 
since. It is a pity that Mr. Jast cannot be persuaded to give these reminiscences at 
much greater length, and although it is possible that their main appeal is to the born librarian, 
yet for those who read as they run, they possess many things of quite living interest. Inshort, 
the librarian is bound to be located in the librarian himself; that is human nature. 
* * * * 


When speaking of the recruitment of the library profession, it is difficult to hold the 
balance between the two types which are now upon the scene. These, as every reader 
knows, are, in the first place, the youngster who comes into libraries with his General Schools 
or equivalent qualifications, and starts by replacing books on the shelves, labelling books, 
serving the public at the counter, and other everyday jobs of the everyday library ; and 
in his a time he studies, under a tutor provided for him by the A.A.L., some few text- 
books that will enable him to pass his Elementary Examination and, if he is specially lucky, 
to overcome the more difficult problem of the Intermediate Examination. The other candidate 
comes, sometimes with a University degree, by way of the School of Librarianship, and he 
has hopes, not always justified by events, that he will take a place in the library service. So 
far we have not been able to reconcile the two groups completely, but we hope the time 
will come. In the meantime, the public librarian is not taking the latter sort on to his staff, 
possibly because he thinks that the college-trained man expects to begin as a chief librarian 
or at least with the charge of a department. A wise collegian does not expect anything of 
the kind ; he expeéts to begin as a junior assistant. Is it possible to suggest any alternative 
method ? We are told that with the help of individual psychology we can sele& men who 
are suitable for any type of occupation, at any rate approximately. Are librarians likely to 
be chosen in this way in the future ? Does any boy, to revert to present circumstances, know 
what he wants to do in the world when he has matriculated and is only sixteen years of age ? 
He does not. Generally he goes into a library because there is a job there which he thinks 
he would like, and he has nebulous ideas about his future except that it seems safe and that 
there are at any rate moderate possibilities. Indeed, to a boy of sixteen a prospective salary 
of about {250 a year seems an enormous sum ; he has not yet reached the age when he can 
judge of the value of money and of the limitations of such a sum as this in terms of a married 
man’s life. We may suppose, but we must not be quite sure that we do so correétly, that 
the graduate who seeks librarianship does so because he fully understands what he is doing. 
As a matter of fact, we shall find that much the same conditions apply here. The graduate 
has sometimes tried other work and found it uncongenial, and knowing nothing about 
librarianship except that it deals with his beloved books, he surmises that here will be an 
Occupation after his own heart. No one who thinks will blame him. There should, however, 
be some authority to tell him the stark faéts of the situation, and to point out that at the 

mt moment the libraries of England do not offer a satisfaftory field for graduates except 
mm the special library. And for these an Honours degree should be acquired before library 
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training is undertaken ; that is to say, if the candidate is to proceed to any real distinétion in 
the profession. 


In any case, the rewards of librarianship are small and the scramble for them at present 
great. We should face the facts. There are not more than ten librarians who receive a salary 
of £1,000 a year. Let that be compared with the pay that is given to accountants, engineers, 
and the many other professional men whose examinations are in no way more difficult and 
whose training is in no way more severe than that of the librarian. It is the large cities, too, 
unfortunately, who set the evil example of low pay. There are librarians receiving less than 
£1,000 a year who have staffs of nearly 300 to control, and more than a score of libraries to 
manage. There is no other business in the world that would pay such extensive management on 
so miserable a scale. Unless and until these larger cities take a view that is merely just of the 
work of the librarian, there is little chance for the smaller town librarians. As for the counties, 
they appear to have been built up on what may almost be called ‘“‘ sweated labour.” This 
is not to be attributed to any individual, but to the circumstances of the case. Libraries remain 
only luxuries in the minds of those who do not know. Are the towns really improving ? 
Relatively, no. We had recently the example of a large town near London with a population 
of 60,000 listening to an objection from a presumably intelligent member of its council that 
to spend {500 upon books was extravagant. We have had the speétacle of Penarth offering 
to train a librarian for three years at the remarkable salary of tos. a week, but we do not know 
on what grounds Penarth claims that it will be able to produce a trained librarian in that 
time. We have the large near-London borough of Wimbledon, which has a population of 
6c,000 and a rateable value of {740,000 offering the meagre salary of £300 and house room for 
its Borough Librarian. Wimbledon should know quite distinétly that this is probably the 
meanest salary that has been offered for an equivalent post in recent years, and that it is a 
slight upon the retiring librarian and an affront to the library profession. Then Hastings, 
a large county borough, has elevated its senior assistant to the position of Aéting Librarian 
at £250, just half of the reasonable salary for the post. And even Universities are in the evil 
fashion as the advertised post at Manchester demonstrates. The remedy for these things would 
appear to be for qualified librarians to refrain from applying for these posts. Unfortunately, 
the average authority does not yet know that any qualification is necessary in the case of 
the librarian, and they would possibly give their posts to the first intelligent and pleasant- 
tongued person who appealed to them. Moreover, that person would be able to do a certain 
kind of library work, badly as all librarians know, but if there is no one able to assess the 
value of the work, then there can be no real criticism. This sort of thing sas happened, but 
in other conditions, as all who were present at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association 
last year are aware. Our only means of progress would seem to be immediate protest when- 
ever such conditions are offered and a continual effort to educate authorities to a more just 


view of libraries. 
* * * 


The effort which the Birmingham Libraries, energised by Mr. Cashmore, made to 
produce interavailability of tickets throughout England, has borne really good fruit. During 
the year 1933-34 Birmingham lent to visitors to the town from other places no less than 
9,938 volumes ; but in the year just concluded, 1934-35, they issued as many as 12,858. Ifa 
library can issue this large number of books to visitors without any loss, there appears to be 
no reason why every town in the country should not adopt the method of accepting the 
library ticket of any public library whatsoever. We should like to hear any practical objection 


to such a scheme. i 
* * * * 


Our July issue will contain further details of the forthcoming Conference of the Library 
Association at Manchester, and also special articles on Cataloguing, in reference to the 
immediate publication of Mr. Henry A. Sharp’s new work on this subject. 
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Scientific Documentation in Paris 
By H. Pxiuip Sprarrt, B.Sc., A.I.Mech.E. (Science Museum Library, London). 


WHEN we contemplate the well-planned boulevards which radiate from the Are de Triomphe, 
in particular that superb prospect down the Champs Elysées to the Louvre, or when we travel 
on the Méfro and find the direétions so explicit that there is no need to “ ask a policeman,” 
then in both cases our appreciation of Paris is due, I think, in no small measure to a sense 
of MerHop. Now since this municipal chara¢teristic of Paris is but an expression of the 
mental characteristic of its people, and since method is an essential of librarianship, we can 
therefore deduce (even before we meet them) that Parisian librarians must be as admirable 
as their town. 

What impressed me perhaps most of all in Paris was a well developed co-ordination 
between the various libraries (scientific or otherwise), thanks to the aétivities of the UFOD, 
the French Union of Documentation Centres.!_ As a concrete example of this co-ordination 
I would mention a classified and annotated list of the Parisian libraries which I saw, posted 
ona notice board for information of the public, in the entrance hall of the Brb/iothéque Nationale ; 
she reminds one of an old hen with her chicks . . . old, but not old-fashioned, as we shall 
see in the notes which follow. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE: This national library occupies in France a similar 
function to that of our British Museum Library in London. Of considerable historical interest, 
it is in the line of dire& descent from the private libraries housed in the Chdteaux of the 
French nobles, most of whom were keen book-lovers. The libraries of the Monasteries 
suppressed under the Revolution also enriched its collections, which were transferred to 
the present site in the Rue de Richelieu in the year 1721. The Bibliothéque Nationale (formerly 
known under the names of “ Bibliothéque Royale” and “ Bibliothéque Impériale”) now 
ranks with our British Museum as one of the two most extensive libraries in the world, and 
contains at present more than four million volumes.? It comprises four distin& depart- 
ments : (1) Printed books and maps, (2) Manuscripts and documents, (3) Prints, (4) Medals, 
coins and antiques. The first of these departments (printed books) is of course the most 
important. In accordance with a decree of 1793, every printer in France must deposit in 
the library copies of all books, pamphlets or newspapers which he publishes. In addition, 
a considerable amount of selected literature is acquired from abroad, either as purchases 
or presentations. This selection of literature to be acquired is carried out on similar lines 
to those of the Science Museum Library, and based on (a) readers’ requisitions, and (6) a 
survey of current publications, as described elsewhere. 

The Readers’ Room (Salle de Travail des Imprimés) is a fine hall with accommodation 
for about 350 readers, and is open from 9.00a.m. to 6.00p.m. The would-be reader must first 
obtain a ticket from the Direétor, on which is stated the subjeét to be Studied. At the entrance 
he receives a ‘‘ bulletin personnel” on which he writes his name and address. Requisitions 
for books are made on forms which are handed to an assistant. When the reader returns 
the books, his “ bulletin personnel”’ is returned to him, and must be handed back to the door- 


(!) This term “ documentation ”’ is well understood in France, but often requires a little explanation in 
ourown country. It is not a disease, as was at first supposed here, when the Institut International de Doe: tat 
adopted the word for their new title in 1932. To clear our minds on the subje&, we cannot do better than 

te the official definitions of the UFOD, which run as follows :— 

UMENT : Toute base de connaissance, fixée matériellement, susceptible d’étre utilisée pour consultation, 
étude ou preuve. Exemples: manuscrits, imprimés, etc. 

DOCUMENTATION : Etablissement, recherche, réunion et utilisation des documents. 

(2) The Lenin Public Library (which I visited in Moscow last summer) contains about five million volumes, 
but many of them are duplicates. Thus it is richer materially, but not intelle€tually. See: Spratt (H.P.) 
“Further notes on scientific and technical libraries of northern Europe.” Library Quarterly (Chicago), 
O€tober, 1934, p. 637 

(8) Spratt (H. P.) “ Technical science libraries.” Year’s Work in Librarianship, Vol. VI. (1933), Chap. 
VIL, p. 114. Library Association, London, 1934. 
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keeper at the exit. At the farther end of the hall, behind a barricade of card cabinets, a semi- 
circular sanétum accommodates the librarians. The index to which readers have access, 
consists of modern loose-leaf files, into which new entries can be intercalated with ease in 
their corre& alphabetical order. Some of the old-fashioned volumes, in which new slips 
had to be bound with cord each time (a tedious procedure), still remain, however, but are in 
due course to be superseded. Some of the prods in the index cabinets are much narrower 
than the international standard size (125 mm. by 75 mm.), so that references cut from pub- 
lished documentation services could not be pasted on them. Moreover, I was sorry to see 
their use of the word “ Londres” instead: of London ; just as German visitors must be 
irritated at our use of the word “ Munich ” instead of Miinchen. 

With reference to subjeét-matter classification, a system based on the letters of the 
alphabet is used. As there are, of course, not sufficient letters for adequate sub-division, 
numeral suffixes have to be added; and in the classification of the chemical literature, for 
example, the system becomes such a complex mass of letters and numerals intermixed, as 
to be a torture to the librarians, and an effective barrier between the Gninitiated would-be 
reader and the literature he seeks. As a contrast, it is pleasant to contemplate the Classification 
Décimale Universelle, which in the Science Museum Library, for example, has proved itself 
an inestimable help to classifiers and readers alike, and enabled the subje&-matter index to 
be built up with international co-operation. The central book-store is of monstrous size, 
and two additional storeys are soon to be built above the present level of the roof. No 
artificial illumination is installed, for fear of fire ; when and w the sun’s rays do not suffice, 
the staff have to use ele&ric hand-lamps. 

Perhaps the most important (so far as readers are concerned) of the many innovations 
which have recently been carried out in the historic Béb/iothéque Nationale, is the co-ordination 
of all the indexes and reference works which had hitherto been scattered around the main 
Salle de Travail. These have been supplemented by one of the most comprehensive collections 
of documentation repertoires in existence, and systematically set out for simpler and more 
convenient consultation, both by the novice and the experienced habitué of the ae 
Nationale. Some idea of the work involved can be formed, when one considers that t 
Bibliothéque contains more than four million volumes on more than 100 kilometres (65 miles) 
of shelves.4 As there was not sufficient space available for this new service in the already 
overcrowded Salle de Travail, it has been accommodated in a small annex, opened to the 
public in April, 1934. A double marble staircase leads down from the Sai/e de Travail into 
this basement, which runs for about 30 metres (100 feet) parallel with the rue de Richelieu. 
It is at present about 5 metres (16 feet) wide, but will be extended in the near future. It is 
well illuminated and ventilated, and (as usual in Paris) rather too well heated ; double windows 
obviate the penetration of noise from the street. The card indexes of the Départment des 
Imprimés decorate its walls, as well as a coloured location chart for the benefit of readers 
“ qui ont la téte dure.”” A small volume compiled by Madame S. Briet, the Direétrice of this 
department, serves to initiate readers into its system, and also contains concise explanations 
of how to find the cote (press-mark) of a book or periodical (which must be specified on all 
requisitions) and the literature on any special subjett, and how to fill in the requisition forms. 

There are, in all, twenty-two repertoires, of which the alphabetical Poe to author 
and anonymous works in the Bib/iothéqgue Nationale form the most important items. These 
have been printed and bound for all works received prior to 1894; in addition, there are 
two supplements in loose-leaf form: (a) for the years 1894 to 1925, and (6) from 1925 to 
the present. For that part of the alphabetical index M to Z which has not yet been printed, 
bound photostatic copies of the old manuscript index cards are available, 32 cards on each 
sheet. The alphabetical subjeét-matter indexes of the Bibliothéque Nationale ate also very 


(4) Bulletin des Bibliothéques, No. 6 (Avril-Juin, 1934), p. 24. Société des Amis de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. 

(5) Briet (Madame S.) ‘‘ La nouvelle salle des catalogues 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale.” Revue du Livre, 
Deuxiéme année No. 7 ( 1934), PP. 170-173. 
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important for readers who seek the available literature on a certain subject; these are in 
loose-leaf form, mounted in binders. The “ methodic” index, however, has already been 

rinted. There are also printed indexes of special exhibitions, such as “ Musique ancienne 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale,” and of numerous other important French libraries, in Paris 
and the provinces. In addition, we find a comprehensive index of journals and periodicals 
whether published in France or abroad ; the French are in loose-leaf form, and the others 
represented by a collection of printed lists such as the “‘ Index to Periodical Literature,” the 
“ Dansk Tidsskrift-Index ” and so forth. Various national indexes, such as the “ Deutsches 
Biicherverzeichnis ” and the “ Publishers’ Circular” are available, as well as those of important 
libraries abroad, the British Museum and the Preussische Staatsbibliothek for example. General 
works of reference and documentation include: the ‘ Minerva Jahrbuch,” the “ Index 
Generalis,”” and the manual of the Classification Décimale Universelle. 

All the bookshelves are provided with ample desk accommodation at elbow level, so that 
readers may Stand and consult the heavier volumes in comfort ; in addition there are tables 
with about twenty seats for readers. The provision of these comfortable conditions has 
resulted in a marked improvement of readers’ requisition forms, which are now better written 
than formerly in the main Sad/e de Travail and contain the precise information comme il faut. 
Pneumatic tubes, of which this new service forms the departure terminus, whisk away 
readers’ requisitions to the book-stores ; and introduce a touch of the ultra-modern® into 
this historic Brbliothéque Nationale. 

_ ARCHIVES NATIONALES: The national Record Office of France was founded 
in 1795, and has been housed since 1808 in the ancient Hé*e/ de Soubise, built by the archite& 
Delamair in 1706-12. It is centrally situated in the rue des Archives, about 15 minutes’ walk 
eastward from the Béb/iothéque Nationale. The main entrance leads into the spacious Cour 
d@’Honneur, which is surrounded by a splendid colonnade and has sculptures by Robert Le 
Lorrain on the fagade. The main Sstore-rooms for the documents were added in the nine- 
teenth century, and are decorative rather than practical. The wooden shelves are liberally 
spaced, and take up about three or four times as much floor-area as is usual in modern library 
practice. As the air is not specially conditioned, these old wooden shelves, which absorb 
atmospheric humidity, are said to be better than steel for preservation of the documents. 
These are Stored in Stout cardboard boxes, marked on the outside for reference ; the number 
of documents in the Archives is well over 600,c00. The nineteenth century store-rooms have 
not been wired for eleéric illumination for fear of fire, but this prohibition has not been 
enforced in the new extensions which are also provided with ele&tric book-lifts. The modern 
Store-rooms which I saw in course of reconstruction, are of reinforced concrete; these skeletons 
contained as yet no intermediate floors, which are to be of steel and supported on the steelwork 
of the shelves themselves. In contrast to this ultra-modern construction, the ancient exterior 
of decorative masonry has been retained, in order to harmonise with the architeCtural ensemble. 
The old-fashioned but spacious Salle de Travail is open to readers daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
No documents are, as a rule, made available tothe public until after an interval of 50 years, 
so that all persons mentioned therein can reasonably Be expected to have died in the meantime. 

The chief treasures of the Record Office are, however, to be found in the Museum 
(Musée des Archives) ; this unique colle&tion of historical documents and relics occupies seven 
rooms on the first floor. In the vestibule are impressions from the seals of the old French 
pt ga the decorative Staircase also contains further impressions of feudal and official 

s. The rooms on the first floor still retain their ancient aspeét, and are decorated with 
historical pictures and Gobelins tapestries. The collections are of the first importance to 
Students of French history ; and, in addition to the documents (of scientific interest, there 
is a letter of Parmentier on the cultivation of the potato), include a model of the old Bastille 
fortress (made in 1790), the inevitable bust of Napoleon, and numerous military banners, 
relics of the Republican armies, coins and medals. 


(8) Briet (Madame S.) “Du nouveau & ila Bibliothéque Nationale.” Bulletin du Bibliophile et du 
Bibliothécaire, 20 Mai, 1934, pp. 210-213. a. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE DU CONSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DES ARTS ET METIERS : 
The Conservatoire, founded shortly after the French Revolution, has occupied since 1798 
the church, cloisters, refectory and other premises of the ancient priory Saint-Martin-des- 
Champs, which was founded by Henry I. in 1060. It is the so-called “‘ Science Museum ” 
of Paris, and its library is therefore the counterpart of our Science Museum Library in 
London. The Bibliothéque is housed in the ancient “ réfectoire” of the priory which now 
forms the ‘“‘ Sa//e de /ecture,” and which P. de La Force, in his Description de Paris, considers 
“ e$t ce qui existe de plus parfait dans le Gothique”; it is indeed rare to find a modern 
library of technical science housed in “une salle dont la beauté architecturale éléve Pesprit 
vers la haute méditation intelle€tuelle.”” The hall measures 140 feet internally, and is divided 
by seven central columns of remarkable boldness which support the lofty Gothic vaults ; 
these are now shown up with beautiful effe&t by a modern system of illumination which 
was installed in March, 1932. The tables, with accommodation for more than 100 readers, 
are provided with efficient indireé illumination. 

Situated in the centre of Paris not far from the Bvdliothégue Nationale, this important 
library of technical science and industry is open to the public all weekdays from 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and even on Sundays from to a.m. to 3 p.m. It is accessible without formality to 
Students, research workers, inventors and all interested in technical science. The aétivities 
of the library have steadily increased since 1920 ; it now contains more than 100,000 volumes 
(with many rare and precious manuscripts and early prints on the history of science), and 
receives 300 current technical periodicals. There is a card-index to all the literature, with 
author and subjeét-matter entries in the same alphabetical series, after the American fashion. 
Since 1919, the Conservatoire has also established an Office de documentation scientifique et induftrielle, 
to abstract and index all French periodicals received in the library, and to provide a current 
documentation service for the public in the form of a diétionary card-index. Decimal classifi- 
cation has, however, not yet been adopted. Monsieur E.-M. Lévy, the librarian, considers 
that a modern library should be rather an “ instrument de travail, et non pas cimetiére 


d’imprimerie.” (To be continued.) 


Why Men Become Librarians. 


By Frep Bartow (Croydon Public Libraries.) 


Mopern educationalists, realising perhaps that there is something not quite right in their 
system, on occasions call in the services of the psychologist to help them to determine che 
future shape of the peg, so that a suitable hole may be seleéted into which this peg will 
reasonably fit—a peg upon which so much money and time has been spent in the fashioning 
A perfeétly authentic case is on record of a boy, the despair of parents, teacher and everyone 
else, who was sent to a vocational guidance clinic for examination. The results were so 
negative that all the report could say was “ He might make a good librarian.” This could 
be held to clinch the matter and render the rest of this paper futile. Anyhow, things are not 
uite so black, judging by the reasons for becoming librarians given by aspirants before 
¢ committee of a large library. At the interview the chairman asked a boy the dire& question 
as to why he was applying for a post in the library, and the reply came pat, because he under- 
Stood that once in the Corporation’s service he had a job for life. The second boy’s answer 
was much more astonishing, and suggests that the candidate had discovered realms of imagina- 
tive literature far away beyond the best, or worst, efforts of the twopenny library—he had 
read that chief librarians got such good salaries. The reasonin the first answer has undoubtedly 
attraéted many to the service, and unfortunately not always to its best interests. The real 
truth of the second answer has rather lost than attraéted to the profession not a few who would 
have spent in it a career pal gor usefulness. 
Between the ideal—a safe job for life—and a job in which a really big salary is not obtain- 
able—even by the Colossi—there have been attraéted, and will be attraéted, thousands who 
look to librarianship to provide them with a few of the good things of life. Do the thousands 
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consider at the onset, whilst librarianship is a profession of some opportunities and advan- 
tages, perhaps not apparent to the disgruntled, that it calls for v ities, and imposes con- 
ditions foreign to any other department of the public service? Yet this job of advantages 
and disadvantages holds for many an attraction that is not to be found on the office stool, 
in the manager’s inner sanctum, or in any other position that the commercial or official world 
can offer. Would that all entrants to librarianship were endowed with the gift of renseen 
their profession in such high esteem, and with the faculty for viewing its drawbacks as throug 
the wrong end of a telescope. A sufficient supply of recruits, out of which such assistants 
could be moulded, would transform the service into something even beyond the ideals of 
those who tell us how to run libraries. Realities, however, bear as little resemblance to this 
as does the Turkey carpet to a good picture. There are colours in a Turkey carpet out of 
which a good pi€ture might be made. There is available a supply of recruits out of which 
good librarians have been, are being, and will be, evolved. There has been in the past a 
too large residue of misfits and it is quite conceivable that this unfortunate class is in little 
danger of extinétion. To add to this, what is the future for a large proportion of the suitable 
material ? The Olympian peaks of librarianship offer room for but a few of the climbers ; 
the ascent for many is so daedalian that the bulk remain for ever on the lower slopes. These 
lower slopes, however, are salubrious to a degree once unthought of, albeit much more 
crowded. 

It is not difficult to ascribe reasons for this crowd. The tremendous expansion of the 
service and the large amount of personnel required for routine work ; the net shorter hours 
worked per assistant, and little or no curtailment of the hours open to the public. That these 
vacant posts are filled is only natural. What should be interesting is how and why these 

gs are filled by their particular holders. Did they, when applying, realise what public 
cay work involved: that a junior’s work in a busy library is physically tiring ; that a 
“ love of books ” by itself means nothing ; that it is not a suitable job for girls who are not 
Strong enough for teaching or can’t Stand the routine and humdrum of shop or office ? 


The only possible method of finding out why these embryo librarians come to consider 
librarianship as a career is to put to them point blank questions, and to ask them to reply in 
such a way that their identity will be so hidden that an answer is given which goes back to 
prime causes untrammelled by any influence. A librarian has provided from his staff the 
necessary answers. His identity, like that of his staff, is also unknown. . It may be said that 
he has made a reasonably sound librarian. How did he start? The library of his town was 
booming after reorganisation, and more automatons were required for the statistic-making 
machine. For nine hours a day unceasingly he had to make green black or black green, 
to fetch to, or take away from, the counter any one of thirty thousand volumes. This 
espa was the result of an application for a post in the Town Hall. His work he 
did for nine shillings a week, rising after one year to ten shillings, and he worked for 
eighteen months before being granted an annuak holiday of eight working days. 


Twenty-seven members of this librarian’s staff have answered, in some way or another, 
the ten questions put to them. These questions, set out on a form, were left unsigned and 
sealed in an envelope. Complete anonymity has been secured. The first question asked 
for the date of entry into the service. These range from 1897 right down to this year, and 
half of them are within the last five years. Three only of these twenty-seven had any real 
knowledge of librarianship before they applied for a post in the library, and these three gained 
their knowledge at the London School of Librarianship. This question produced four other 
answers not absolutely negative. One had seen the syllabus of the Library Association. 
Three others lay claim to one kind of knowledge—the borrower’s kind—but one of these 
had been tempered by a reading of the syllabus. The question, “ Did you desire to be a 
Librarian, and why ?” produced nineteen negative replies. Of the other eight, two claim 
to be “ book lovers ” and leave it at that. Another, interested in books, thought that librarian- 
ship would suit him as a career ; a further says this was the only one of the many suggestions 
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that appealed to him as a career. Three felt the call as borrowers—one of these because it 
looked an easy and comfortable job. Some years have passed since this person took Papa 
Barlasch’s advice—‘‘ One must think of one’s self ”’—and is still of the opinion that it is an 
easy and comfortable job ——s small mental effort. By way of contrast, another con- 
sidered the work moderately intellectual and had applied twice elsewhere for similar poss 
before being appointed. As a member of the borrowing public, someone else thought the 
job to be interesting and varied. We are not told how the work appeals when viewed from 
the inside. 

Perhaps the most varied replies were given to the question as to “ Who recommended 
you to apply for the position ?”” These cover a wide range from vicars to nobody, including 
parents, Borough Treasurers, Juvenile Employment Bureaux, Headmasters, etc. Only 
one appears to have applied tentatively for a post without first seeing an advertisement. 
This is contrary to experience elsewhere. This type of application is so numerous that it 
became necessary to print a folder setting out the salient points for becoming a librarian, 

The greatest degree of unanimity was secured in answer to the suggestion that library 
work is a secure job and reasonably well paid. Most of the answers say that these factors 
influenced the consideration of this work as a career. Those who joined in any earlier age 
do not agree that the posts then were reasonably well paid. A student from the London 
School of Librarianship says that he took the job at a scandalously low salary to the derision 
of a number of fellow students. Anyhow, as he points out, he had a job at once, instead of 
waiting for a year or two or more. He feels, now, that his aétion is justified, and goes on to 
say that he was speedily rewarded by a regrading of salaries, and by a completely congenial 
occupation. Incidentally, he is one of the very few who said they did not consider the 
attractions of a secure job. It is reasonable to suppose that anyone with an eye to security 
would have welcomed a position in any other similar grade under the municipality. Opinions 
are about equally divided, but some were quite unequivocal in their repudiation of a clerical 
job. To a previous question we were told that little mental effort is required for our work. 
The same form, in answer to the question “ Would a job in the Town Hall be acceptable ?” 
had the answer—No. No. No. Does this imply that Town Hall jobs do require mental 
effort ? The antithesis to this reply is to be found on the form which says : “ I accepted the 
library post because through it I hoped to get into the Borough Treasurer’s Department.” 

A further question revealed that most of these assistants had never had any other job 
but the one they hold. A few had been office boys, and one a typist. All these found the 
work monotonous and uncongenial, and find in library work something more to their taste. 
One came to the work a possible sufferer from claustrophobia, and says that the position had 
attractions because librarians, in most cases, work in spacious rooms which look cleaner than 
offices. Another reason given for entering the service was a determination to get the better 
of three other girls in the same form at school who all applied for the post, and we are also 
told that librarianship simulates teaching, but without the necessity of studying for the 
teachers’ examinations. A certain amount of dubiety existed in the minds of a few on taki 
up the work, but such of those who have expressed it now appear to have found it conga 
One comment must be recorded—‘A knowledge of librarianship was very vague here 
the appointment of the present librarian.” 

much for the analysis of the replies which are perhaps typical of those that would 
be given by the Staff of praétically every library of any standing. The conclusions to be 
drawn are few. The bulk of the entrants look upon it primarily as a job, and form opinions 
about their work at some later date. That being so, an early weeding out of those who find 
the work irksome, or have a hankering after other things, is desirable, although it may = 
hard to suggest that a young boy or girl is unsuitable and that it would be better for 
to look out for something else. The best way to effeé this is to get the person concerned to 
appreciate the position himself, either by suggestion or the operation of a salary bar, but 
not by making his life at work unbearable. Nothing, perhaps, is more conducive to an 
inefficient, self satishied Staff than a salary grade that rises automatically each year to 4 


Steel Shelving and Counter ; Library, Chartered Insurance Institute, London, E.C.1. 
Architects : M. E. and WU. H. Collins, FF.R.1.B.A. 


Steel Library Bookstacks and Equipment 


The Roneo Company was the first in England to manufacture 
Steel Library Equipment on a large scale, and to-day holds 
premier position, having at Romford, Essex, the largest factory 
of its kind, especially equipped for the manufacture of such 
work. Amongst the libraries equipped during the last twenty 


years are: 
Cambridge University Library Newnham College, Cambridge 
Leicester Library Westminster Library 
London Library Baroda Record Room, Baroda 
Leeds University Library Hong Kong University, Hong Kong 
Magdalen College, Oxford League of Nations Palace, Geneva 
National Library of Wales Pekin University, Pekin 


ONES EQUIPMENT 


Steel Furniture, Partitions, Doors and Library Bookstacks 
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respe@able height. Once ona scale like this, the assistant goes on from year to year, from 
phase to phase, motor bike, tennis, golf and other things, and gradually pushes into the back- 
ground the self-training necessary to justify a good — How can the material available 
be moulded to the use of a library ? Very largely this depends on the librarian himself, who 
may have a flair for adapting the sometimes latent qualities of his staff to his best advantage. 
He who lacks this capacity and attempts to make each one of his staff conform to a Standard 
is doomed to failure. 

Present-day life has so many attractions unknown before the war. This and the greater 
leisure afforded to many junior assistants give them the opportunities of a much fuller life 
than was possible to their elders. Let them be wary of their use of these so that they do not 
negle& the acquiring of those necessary qualifications that will enable them to justify what 
is always in their minds—that they are far ahead of their fathers. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Euriprpgs, 

Your argument for the application of Library publicity on a national scale is tersely 
put, but it strongly appeals to me. I am heartily with you, too, in your attitude again& 
“ Nationalise or perish! He// /” but I think that ten years hence, if not sooner, our publicity 
will cease to be the haphazard thing it is nowadays, and will scintillate quite as brightly as 
“ Beer is best.” But, when we achieve this national publicity, we shall have found something 
far more provocative than Apam AND Eve, 


a chimpanzee, an odd aeroplane and a galleon, and that not too striking slogan: “ The 
pageant of life through your Public Library.” Indeed, Euripides, I think that our principal 
shortcoming is the lack of a dashed good slogan. In my peregrinations I have seen so many 
attempts at publicity slogans, from “‘ Truth is Stranger than Fi&tion—Read a Non-fiction 
Book ” (surely the worst slogan ever coined!) to the naivete of ‘“ Books on Gardening,” 
that little notice, sometimes garnished witn a flower, that spreads over our municipal libraries 
every spring like an invasion of daisies on an ill-maintained lawn. 

I think this outcropping of notices misses its target. I recall one Library that displayed 
no less than Tuirty-Four Notices 
and posters between the street steps and the lending library vestibule, ranging in piquancy 
from “ Do not Spit, Smoke or Sleep in this Building” to “‘ Latest Additions ” that were 
the very dregs from the suitcase of the remainder bagman. 

Yet when I think of the urgency of 

“ GET ON THE TELEPHONE ” 
I feel that we might learn from a Government department how to achieve a slogan and how 
to push it vehemently (and we might even take that sound advice for I notice that there are 
still many public libraries in Britain who are not telephone subscribers, although some of 
them are near-modern enough to be a branch line from the Town Hall switchboard) and I 
also feel that it is time that some of our brighter boys ceased to chip away at the granite of 
the problem of “‘ who produces the worst Library bulletin ?” and devoted an hour snatched 
from their book of type faces to the more useful problem of 

ts Pusiicrry ? 

There are many who write pontifically on Library publicity and who do not understand 
the essential difference between publicity and its relation Advertising. 

If Flossie Flipflap and Bertie Big-End flew non-stop from Tipperary to Timbuétoo, 
and the press hailed the achievement from its editorial columns, complete with piures, 
that would be publicity. But if the petrol, oil, and concentrated sustenance firms bought 
space to advertise the heroes of the flight, that would be advertising, although it would 
still be publicity for Flossie and Bertie. The difference is that publicity is public comment 
that costs nothing, whereas advertising has to be paid for. 
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I readily admit that ADVERTISING 


sounds much too commercial, whereas publicity conjures up a vision of a haggard young 
genius (type face book as well !) searching at his inkwell for phrases to occupy the tongues 
of-the multitude. 

A rousing controversy can be good publicity. You will have noticed in the May number 
the line: “ But and , let us try to forget such monstrosities.” (It was the article 
on “ Literary Publicity in Public Libraries.”) I am prepared to place a small wager that all 
who read that article dallied for a minute to write in names, and that 90 per cent. of the 
speculations were correct. “ Oh, yes,” they said, sagely, “ He mans the wretched bulletins 
that and have sunk so low as to produce,” remembering like good children that 
they had seen those two bulletins soundly rated by our young men. That, I suggest, is the 
outcome of publicity, that editorial columns comment which is recalled when displayed adver- 
tisements are lost to memory. It is far easier for Bill and Betty to name the two alleged 
worst bulletins than to come to a conclusion as to which are the two most superior bulletins 
emanating from a public library world. 

I remember reading a month or so back a 

PLAINTIVE APPEAL 
from Mr. Y. asking Mr. Z. to be kind enough to “ tell the library world what he was driving 
at,” when it was far more obvious than my nose that Mr. Z. wanted his bulletin to be read 
and talked about, and that he had achieved his heart’s desire. Ignoring cuts deeper than 
rude words, we must remember. 

I can sympathise profoundly, dear Euripides, with that luckless wight Mr. Z., because 
he is tied by contra& to a printer for some months yet, and that naughty printer has “‘ Never 
heard of Garamond and is ignorant of Gill.” It is, as Mrs. Henry Wood might have said to 
Mrs. Braddon, “ Quite a situation, my dear.” 

Friend Euripides, I think we shall have to inaugurate the pretty system of awarding a 

MontHiy “ LEATHER MEDAL” 
as opposed to the laurel wreaths, emeritus, consolatory and derisory that Mr. Callander 
dispenses so airily in the Library Assiffant and now the problem presents itself as to upon whom 
I shall bestow the gaud. I am half inclined to give it to W. B. Stevenson, for a beautiful 
bit in his article in the May issue: “ Finchley’s ‘ New Books,’ on brilliant paper, with equally 
brilliant sub-headings.” 

Now my copy of Finchley’s ‘‘ New Books” contains no sub-heads that I can quite call 
brilliant, so here goes. “To W. B. Stevenson, One Leather Medal, for dubbing the cross-head: 
“ Biography om Memoirs” brilliant, with “ History” a close second, and “ Art and 
Literature,” “ Science,” “‘ Homes and Gardens ” a worthy field!” 

And now, Euripides, I must ply an imaginary brush and pan to tidy up the odds and 
ends with which this epistle is so rampant, that it may end smoothly, and tend to the con- 
structive rather than close with the faintly malicious note which my worse nature has pete 
mitted to slip in by the servants’ entrance. 

Let me urge you, Euripides, to use your pen and your own obvious talent for sub- 
headings (unless it was that sub-editor whom I have never seen) to the end of persuading 
many to abandon that pretty term publicity, so beloved of young men who take pounds 
from shopkeepers for the privilege of having their name and address smudgily printed on 
church bazaar handbooks, for the more utilitarian and truthful word Advertising. 

When we realise our goal, the paths that lead to it, and our own talent, we shall cease 
to get lost in a maze. 

Vale ! HypRa 


Postcriptum.—Do you really write your own paragraph captions? 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS,” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Worvp.]} 
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Obituary 
FALCONER MADAN. 


Tue death, on May 22nd, at the age 84, of 
the famous one-time librarian of the Bodleian 
makes another gap in the thinning ranks of 
the great Victorian librarians. He was sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian fram 1880 to 1912, 
and in the latter year succeeded to the 
librarianship, which he held for seven years. 
He was President of the Library Association 
in 1914, of the Bibliographical Society from 
1919-1921, and of the Oxford Bibliographical 
Society from 1924-25. 


Marlborough was his school, and from 
thence he went to Brasenose as a scholar, and 
in 1876 became a Fellow of the College. 


He will be remembered especially by his 
work on Books in Manuscript which still has 
= value for all students of bibliography ; 

ut it is possible that his three great volumes, 
. Oxford Books, 1468-1680, his : Chart of Oxford 
Printing, and his charming little work, Oxford 
Outside the Guide-books, will “plead with 
oblivion for his name.” 


As for his work for the Library Association : 
he was an original member and was eleéted 
President with a view to an international con- 
ference of the Association at Oxford, but this 
was postponed after the organisation was 
complete owing to the War, and his address 
was not delivered. Nevertheless, he occupied 
the chair during the first year of the War and 
attended many meetings. 


In thanking him, Sir John MacAlister said : 
“We all know the wonderful power he has 
of speaking—his humorous speeches have 
delighted us all on numerous occasions.” 
Indeed, Madan was one of the most eloquent, 
as he was one of the keenest, of librarians, 
and some of us remember the beautiful little 
oration he made on the occasion of the unveil- 
ing of the War Memorial to librarians which 
is in the British Museum (and is ow a 
little forgotten to-day). 


Like all Oxford men, he had great affection 
for the Bodleian, where he welcomed many 
groups of librarian visitors, and loved to 
discourse to them on its treasures and 


traditions. - 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Lrsrary Worup vould 


Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional 
relating to their for insertion in these columns, 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.| 

BRIGHTON.—From this library we 
have received a Catalogue of a + ioe Exhibi- 
tion of Stamps issued throughout the British 
Empire, 1910-1935. The Exhibition has been 
organized with the co-operation of the 
Brighton Fine Arts Committee and the 
Brighton and Hove Philatelic Society. It is 
the fourth exhibition organized by the society 
and it is hoped that as a result stamp colleGors 
residing in and around Brighton and Hove 
will join the society. The publication will 
certainly prove a useful little handbook for all 
interested in the Jubilee stamps. 

BRISTOL.—In the Bristol Evening World 
Mr. James Ross, F.L.A., City Librarian, has 
written an interesting article on twenty-five 
years of Bristol progress during the reign of 
King George V. In 1910 there were ten 
libraries, 166,835 volumes, 18,341 readers, and 
the total annual issue of books was 549,305. 
At the end of last year there were sixteen 
separate library buildings, 279,150 volumes, 
56,904 registered readers, and the total issues 
for the year amounted to nearly 2,000,000 
volumes, or 4.76 volumes per head of the 
population of the city. The daily average 
issue was 7,105. In addition more than 
4,000,000 visits were made to the various 
reading rooms in the city. The number of 
volumes issued from all departments during 
the twenty-five years reached the great total 
of 22,798,367. 

CHESTERFIELD.—The Bookshelf fot 
May contains “ Books We Recommend,” 
“ Recent Additions,” and a special seétion on 
“Summer Sports and Games,” the books 
being listed under the headings of Swimming, 
Cricket, Golf, Tennis, Camping, Fishing, etc, 
and drawing attention to the seleétion of 
Holiday Guides displayed in the Lending 
Library. 
FINCHLEY.—The Public Library has 
issued a neat book list folder for June on yellow 
paper attractively printed in blue ink. It 
contains titles under History, Literature, 
Public Affairs, Out of Doors, Around and 
About, Biography and FiGion, with some 
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useful information as to the hours of opening 
of the Library, etc., on the back of the folder. 

LEEDS.—The Commercial and Technical 
Library Bulletin for May deals with Finance 
and Banking. This list of books is intended 
to help people to grasp a difficult subjeé at a 
time when conditions in the financial world 
are chaotic, with countries still forsaking 
the gold standard, and the existence of some 
form of exchange restri@tion in the majority of 
the remainder. Yet although the lives of all 
are direétly affected by these conditions, few 

le are in a position to venture even a fairly 
Paci description of the financial system and. 
of the world causes which have brought the 

nt conditions into being. The books 
listed give the necessary information. 

LIVERPOOL.—The Liverpool Public 
Libraries have in the press a union catalogue 
of works of non-fiction added to the Lending 
Libraries during the last ten years. The 
catalogue, which is being printed in 8-point 
and 6-point Gill Sans and Gill Sans Bold, will 
form a supplement to the 751-page catalogue 
published in 1925, containing every work of 
non-fiction then in the Lending Libraries. 

The entire floor of the Pi&on Reading 
Room (Reference Library), Liverpool, has 
been relaid with brown cork carpet of eight 
millimetres thickness. The Piéton Reading 
Room, which was opened in 879, is circular 
in shape and 100 feet in diameter, and has 
seating accommodation for 200 readers. 

Liverpool is also producing some excellent 
book wrappers in diferent colours, attractively 
printed in various shades of ink, which they 
issue to readers with the request that they 
should be made full use of during the time 
that the book is in their care. 

LONDON.—The Studio Club. There 
has been an Exhibition of Dog Paintings by 
Mabel Gear, R.O.I., Marion Harvey and 
Olive Cliffe, from Saturday, June 1$t to June 
1sth, at the Studio Club, 11, Lower Regent 
Street, W. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—In 
the Public Libraries Bulletin for June, Rachel 
Swete Macnamara, author of several well- 
known books, writes a short article on “ How 
I Get My Chara@ers.” “The Charm of 
Oxford” is dealt with in Historic Towns of 
England and there is also a short article on 


“ Readers and the Cinema.” 


Personal News 


Mr. R. Bioletti, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Garston Branch Library, Liverpool, to be 
Librarian, Hugh Frederick Hornby Art Library. 

Mr. George R. Bolton, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian, Watford, has received from the 
King a silver medal in commemoration of their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee. For some years 
Mr. Bolton has been attached to the R.A.F, 
for voluntary duties in conneétion with air 
defence. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries, 

Darwen Public Library. — 45th Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian, Albert Singleton, 
F.L.A. Population, 36,010. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 28,208; Juvenile, 3,632; Reference, 
4,121; Schools, 6,857. Additions, 3,100, 
Withdrawals, 1,814. Issues: Lending, 
219,591; Reference, 12,095; Distributing 
Stations, 43,121; Schools, 78,199. Bor- 
rowers, 10,539. Distributing Stations, 4. 

Although the year’s work does not reveal anything 
particularly outstanding, yet a vast amount of excellent 
public service was carried out. The book circulation 
is highly commendable considering the small reading 
population of the Borough. Perhaps the best rt 
comes from the Reference Library which att the 
appreciable increase of 37 per cent. in the number of 
its users. The Branch distributing stations have also 
been more widely used, and this doubtless accounts for 
part of the fall in the issue at the Central Library. Since 
the reorganization in 1933, 20 schools have been 
= with libraries, and this extension has had its 

effe& on the work of the junior library, which had a 

decreased circulation last year. The Committee secured 

two successful prosecutions for theft of books and for 
mutilation of periodicals. 

Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery—63rd Annual Report. Director and 
Curator, F. Williamson, F.R. Hist S. Popula- 
tion, 142,400. Rate 2.74d. Income from 
Rate, £6,646. Total stock, 70,427. Addi- 
tions 9,371. Withdrawals, 6,457. Issues, 
Lending 518,441; Reference 22,832; 
Branches, 330,631; Blind 181. Borrowers, 
33,763, extra tickets, 3,580. Branches, 2. 

For the first time in eleven years a decrease in the 
total circulation is reported. The Central Lending 

a was closed for re-decoration for two weeks, 

this no doubt accounts for the greater part of the 
fall. One of the branch libraries also recorded a drop 
in issues, but the other returned a increase. 

Having been used more widely than ever, the Reference 
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Day’s Book BARGAINS 


Remainders and Surplus Li Stock 


of Biography, Sport, Travel and ral 
Literature. 


Latest Fiction available offered at Reduced Prices. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT 20% 


DAY’S LIBRARY (1932) LimitED 
96 Mount St., London, W.1 Gros, 2119 


Davies’ Devices 


Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 720 
279 reproductions 


Essential to all Librarians when 
dealing with early printed books 
30s. net 
GRAFTON & CO. 


Library is obviously growing in popularity, but the 
accommodation there is limited and the shelves becom- 
ing congested. Over 10,000 items were dealt with in 
the libraries’ own bindery during the year. An effort 
was made to improve the service to children at the 

Central Library, by providing a separate counter and 

entrance. The first number of a quarterly ‘‘ Book List”’ 

was published in Oétober last, and appears to be 
satisfying a long-felt want. Visitors to the Museum 

and Art Gallery numbered 101,207. 

SrretrorD Public Libraries.—Annual 
for year ending March 31$t, 1935. Chief 
Librarian, Wm. Threlfall, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 64,079. Rate, 2.42d. Income from 
Rate, £4,952. Total stock, 39,400. Addi- 
tions, 7,599. Withdrawals, 5,628. Issues : 
Lending, 612,353 ; Reference, 24,111 ; Hos- 
pital, 1,688; Schools, 57,781. Borrowers, 
18,324; extra tickets, 13,370. Branches, 2. 

The Chief Librarian reports with great pleasure 
an even greater public use of the Libraries. There were 
larger issues from every department. This Steady 

rogress has been going on now without interruption 
for the nine years. In the Stretford Library the 
use of fiction was increased by 1.4 percent.; non-fiction 
by 6.5 and children’s reading by 1.4. Some progress 
has been made in the programme of new library build- 
ings. It is hoped that the current year will see the 
ereétion of a library in Trafford Park on the site of the 

resent building. Plans have been approved'for a new 
ibrary at Firswood. Lack of sufficient accomtodation 


at two of the libraries prevents any further extension 

of work with young people, which has been i i 

each year. Many notable additions were made to the 

permanent colleétion at the Longford Hall Museum 

and Art Gallery. 

Swinton and PENDLEBURY Public Libraries — 
8th Annual Report. — Librarian, Fredk 
I. Cowles, F.R.S.L., F.S.A.Scot. Popuk- 
tion, 36,000. Total stock, 31,453. Addi 
tions, 4,225. Withdrawals, 398. Total 
issues, 386,854. Borrowers, 15,788.; extra 
tickets, 2,180. 3 Libraries. 

Another year of exceptional progress is reported 
and the Chief Librarian expresses his pleasure at the 
manner in which the value of the facilities offered by 
‘the libraries is being more appreciated. Over 1,500 
new readers were enrolled during the past year, and it 
is therefore not surprising to find that the book circu- 
lation is up on the previous year by more than 26,000, 
The need for a new central building is being felt more 
urgently than ever. The present lending department 
is much hampered by lack of space, although it was 
extended only just over a year ago. Better accommoda- 
tion for the junior library is also badly needed. A new 
branch library to serve the Moorside distri& was opened 
in November last, replacing a temporary library 
eStablished in 1928. The Chief Librarian has formeda 
class of unemployed young men who meet weekly to 
Study history and literature under his tuition. The 
libraries have joined up with the North-West 
Regional Library System. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 
Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
rhaps unique. Its ropes is not only to 
ring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, those books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 
Brown (G. E., Ed.) The Ilford Manual of 
Photography. 1935. Greenwood, 2s. 
This entirely new book, edited by the editor of 
The British Journal of Photography, supersedes the well 
known “Ilford” book originally written by C. H. 
Bottomley in 1890. 
Compton (A. H.) and Axison (S. K.) X-Rays 
in Theory and Experiment. Macmillan, 
1s. 6d. 
ain 1926 I published a book on X-Rays a 
Electrons which gave an account of the physics of 
X-tays at that time. . . . My attempts at revision 
could not, however, keep pace with the rapid growthof 
the subjeé&.”” The present volume is now more tha 
double the size of the earlier one which it supersedes. 
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Cox (J. C.) and Forp (C. B.) The Parish 
Churches of England. 1935. Batsford, 

. 6d. 

T pased on Cox’s English Parish Church published in 
1914, and retains the sections on Planning and Structural 
Design, which are reprinted with a little condensation. 
The rest of the earlier and somewhat discursive text has 
been pruned, but now covers a wider field. There are 
many new illustrations and the book cannot be said to 
replace the earlier one. 

Detamorte (F.) Alphabets for Signwriters, 
Artists and Illuminators. Ed. 18. Technical 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

There are ten new —— of alphabets, eight of 
which are based on early MSS. 

Fox (Charles) Educational Psychology: its 
problems and methods. Ed. 3. 1935. 
K. Paul, ros. 6d. 

First published in 1925 and tevised three years 
later. The present revision has resulted in practically 
anew book. The first chapter has been extended and 
much of the succeeding text has been very largely re- 
written. Two mew chapters deal with ‘ Mental 
Heredity” and ‘‘ Mental Tests,” but the chapter on 
“ Mental Fatigue ” has been omitted. 


Furneaux (W. S.) Human Physiology, revised 
by W. A. M. Smart. 1935. Longmans, 4s. 
The reviser’s preface suggests that revision of 
this well-known book was very necessary owing to 
the many advances that have been made in physiology 
since the last revision. There are new chapters on 
“ Metabolism” and ‘‘ The Endocrines’’ whilst the 
chapter on “Histology” has been considerably 
extended. 

Garsutt (B.) The Book ot the Austin. Ed. 4, 
revised by J. Speedwell. 1935. Pitman, 
38. 6d. 

This is a revision of ‘‘ The Book of the Austin 
Twelve” and covers all the Austin models except the 
Guttan (M. A.) Theory and Praétice of 

Nursing. Ed. 4. 1935. Lewis, 9s. 

Amplifications of detail have been made to the 
revision of 1930 and some additions have been made to 
the chapters on ‘‘ Lavage,” ‘‘ Local Applications,” 
“ Baths ’’ and “‘ Local Fevers.” First published 1920. 
How ro Drive a Car, by the Editor of The 

Motor. Ed. 13. Temple Press, 2s. 6d. 

Shows considerable revision with many new 
illustrations. 

Jupce (A. W.) Stereoscopic Photography : its 
application to science, industry and educa- 
tion. Ed.z. 1935. Chapmanand Hall, 21s. 

While the 1926 edition is by no means out of 
date this revision contains useful additions particularly 
in the application of stereoscopy to projeétion and 
television. The more recent apparatus, ae 


the now popular Leica is also described. 
The book is shout one pages longer. 


The Rapid Increase 

of General Interest in 
the National Dividend 
makes it important that 
books like the following 
should be in every 
library— 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


MAURICE COLBOURNE 
3rd Edition. 3/6 net 


PROPERTY —1ts substance 


and Value 
Le ComTE W. G. SERRA 


Introduction by the 
Dean of Canterbury. 2/6 net 


Write for Prospectus of Figurehead 
books including the Pioneer Series 


FIGUREHEAD, 13 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 


LauGHLIN (C. E.) So You are Going to Eng- 
land. Ed. 4. 1935. Methuen, ros. 6d. 

The first edition of 1926 was last revised in 1933. 
Numerous revisions of detail are given in forty-six 
pages of preface. The main text remains unaltered. 
MENNELL (J. B.) Physical Treatment by Move- 

ment, Manipulation and Massage. Ed. 3. 
1934. Churchill, 21s. 

The changes are so many in this edition that the 
author has changed the old title of Massage: its 
Principles and Practice. This was last revised in 1920, 
but little of that text now remains. There are new 
chapters on “‘ Joint Manipulation,” “ Referred Pain 
from the Back’’ and “‘ Faradism.” Many of the 
illustrations are new. 

MILLIKAN (R. A.) Ele&rons (+ and —), 
Protons, Photons, Neutrons and Cosmic 
Rays. 1935. C.U.P., 15s. 

Based on the author’s The Electron published in 
1917 and revised in 1924. Six entirely new chapters, 
making over two hundred , and many new illus- 
trations have been added in addition to the revision of 
the earlier text. 

MoncrieFF (Alan, Ed.) A Textbook on the 
Nursing and Diseases of Sick Children, by 
various Authors. Ed. 2. 1935. Lewis, 15s. 

The edition of 1930 has been revised th: 
and in many parts rewritten. Some of the less impor- 
material.. 
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Mutrueap (Findlay and L.R., Ed.). London 
and its Environs. Ed. 4. 1935. Biz 
Guides. Benn, 148. 

This revision extends the scope by the inclusion of 
ee detail concerning the dates environs, There 

been considerable revision of detail throughout, 
and the appendix has been entirely recast to cover the 

numerous changes in London transport since 1927. 

Several of the maps have been redrawn. 

Prrman’s Dicrionary OF SECRETARIAL Law 
AND Practice, edited by Philip Tovey, 
revised by Albert Crew. Ed. 5. 1935. 
Pitman, 30s. 

First published in 1912 and last revised in 1930. 
The changes in the present revision are small and are 
confined to changes in the law such as that of income 
tax, and to additions of commercial and legal terms. 
There is no increase in the size of the book. 

Rose (J. H.) The Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Era. Ed. 7. 1935. C.U.P., 
7s. 6d. 

The edition of 1894 was revised the following year 
and again in 1907. fo the present edition there has 
been some revision of the text, and an appendix of two 
pages of bibliography, whilst further new  biblio- 
— are appended to several of the chapters. 
Sairu (S. P.) Problems in Eleétrical Engineer- 

ing. With Answers. Ed. 2. 1935. 
Constable, 6s. 

The edition of 1929 has now been enlarged by the 
addition of a further two hundred and forty-seven 
problems, to meet the requirements of present-day 
courses and examinations. 

Tansey (A. G.) and James (W. O.) Elements 
of Plant Biology. Ed. 2. 1935. Allen and 
Unwin, tos. 6d. 

The edition of 1922 has been reprinted several 
times and is now revised by W. O. James. The number 
of chapters remains the same, but there has been con- 
siderable recasting of the text. Much of the earlier 
text, especially that dealing with physiology and 

ics, had become obsolete. New material has been 
introduced where necessary, but the greater part 
remains but little changed. The book now covers the 
new syllabus for the Preliminary Examination in 

Science (First M.B.) of Oxford, Cambridge and London. 

Tayrtor (F. S.) Inorganic and Theoretical 
Chemistry. Ed. 3. 1935. Heinemann, 
12s. 6d. 

Revision of detail to cover the advances in the 
subje& since 19 
Tarior (G. Garden by 

Ed. 2. 1935. “ Country Life,’ 

The edition of 1932 has been Namal by the 
addition of numerous examples and sweeney) The 
book is now forty-two pages longe 
Waurre (H. J.) Oil Tank Steamess and Modern 

Motor Tankers. Ed. 5. 1935. Brown, 15s. 
To the a = of 1929 there have been added 
teen new chapt and new diagrams. 
title of the book [= been altered to indicate the 


extension of the scope of the book which now embraces 
internal combustion engine tankers. New ters have 
also been devoted to the technical as of oil 


transportation. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS, 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


DeEICHMANSKE BrsiioTEK, Nordisk Skjonn- 


litteratur. Oslo, Otto Falchs Boktrykkeri, 
Lad a ublic library of Oslo, Norway, has published 
a handy Catalogue of Norwegian, Danish and Forei 
Literature. The cost has evidently been covered 
the advertisements which occupy the left of many 
openings and a framed advertisement is at the foot of 
each right hand page 
Lyte (Guy R.) ‘College Library Publicity, 
Illus. Boston, Faxon (Grafton). 7s. 6d. net, 
The author has summarized very effectively all 
that can be done to bring the College Library and its 
facilities to the notice of the Students, the Faculty and 
the Alumni. The uses of reports, book lists, biblio- 
graphical assistance, leétures, posters, newspaper 
publicity and radio reviewing are all dealt with and 
their value to the library eStimated. Any librarian will 
find the work useful as it may remind him of some method 
of publicity he has left unworked. 


GENERAL. 
Brown (1.) The Heart of England. Illus. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 


This book, which is the latest addition to the 
British Heritage Series, is not a travel book. It is 
rather an attempt to give an unsentimental account of 
the life of the common people at work and play, and 
to show how the old traditions are becoming altered 
by modern conditions and institutions, such as “ the 
week end”’ and the greater Sunday freedom. Both 
town and country life are fully dealt with and the illus- 
trations, of which there are plenty, form an admirable 
addition to the text. 

Cruse (Amy) The Viétorians and their Books. 

Tihus. Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. net. 

An intefesting account of what books aétually were 
read by the Victorians. The books are dealt with in 
various categories, including Science and Religion, 
Fiétion and . Special chapters are devoted to 
“Charlotte Yonge,’ “‘ Charles Dickens,” Books 
from America,” and “ Punch.” The whole book 
throws an interesting sidelight on the ViGtorian er. 
One of the most interesting chapters is entitled “ Books 
from Mudies.”’ It describes the origin of the famous 
lending library and the tremendous effeé which it had 
on the reading public of the times. 

Dexarietp (E. M.) The Brontés. Frontis. 


Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

We could wish that Miss Delafield’s preface occupied 
more—much more—of the two hundred and seventy 
odd pages of this book. That she has seleéted the excerpts 
from contemporary writings with excellent judgment 


Sharp’s “‘Cataloguing”’ replaces the late J.D. Brown’s “Library 
Classification and Cataloguing,’ which is now out of print, 
and brings it into line with modern practice. 


CATALOGUING : 


A PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK FOR USE IN LIBRARIES 


By Henry A. Sharp, F.L.A. se -ag ? Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). 
Author of ‘The, Approach to Librarianship.” With an Introduction by 
L. Stanley Jast, M.A., F.L.A. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 300 pp. Illustrated. 12s 6d net. 


This volume sets out to fill a present gap in professional literature. While library economy in 
eral has received considerable attention in recent years, and while the related subject of 
classification has likewise been adequately treated, cataloguing has, on the whole, been ignored, 
there having been in the past twenty years only two British books on the subject, and one of these 
is now out-of-print. If the late James Duff Brown had lived, he would have doubtless brought 
up-to-date his work “‘ Classification and Cataloguing,’’ or at any rate the second part of it. 
Although the present work does not pretend to be a revision of his book, it has embodied many 
of the features therein that have remained of constant interest, and has added others, making it 
a manual of cataloguing practice for all students of this subject. Among the chapters that will be 
included are the following :— 
(1) Fundamental Principles. 
(2) The Place of Cataloguing in Libraries To-day. 
(3) The History of Cataloguing. 
(4) Varieties of Catalogues in General Use. 
(5) Preparation for the Press. 
(6) Special Cataloguing. 
(7) Selective Cataloguing. 
(8) Comparative Cataloguing. 
(9) Subject Cataloguing. 
(10) Compilation of Class Lists, Guides to Reading, Bulletins. 
(11) Methods of Display (with illustrations). 
(12) Guides to the Public in the Use of Catalogues. 
(13) Annotation in Catalogues. ° 
(14) The Anglo-American Code. 
(15) Co-operative Cataloguing. 
(16) The Cataloguing Department. 
(17) The Arrangement of Catalogues. 
Appendices—The Cataloguing Examination. 
Practical Cataloguing : a series of examples taken from actual examination tests. 
Definitions of Terms. 


With readings and questions throughout. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1, England. Cable Address: Copticity, London. Inland Telegrams : 
Copticity, Westcent, London. Telephone : Holborn 6050. 
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FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Hundreds of 

Librarians use 

and recommend 
our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (10 lines) 


is true, but those familiar with the lives of the sisters 
and their strange father would surely prefer the indi- 
vidual point of view of Miss Delafield herself. She 
might possibly have not presented the real Charlotte, 
Emily and Anne, but she could certainly have thrown 
fresh and interesting lights on their genius and per- 
sonality. Even so we commend this addition to the 
ever-growing Bronté literature. 


Derrick (Freda) Tales Told in Church 
Stones. Symbolism and Legend in Medieval 
Archite&ture and Handicrafts. Illus. Lutter- 


worth Press. 5s. net. 

This book will appeal thoroughly to those who 
love to poke about old churches—a very numerous 
contingent—for it tells stories in a fresh sort of way 
about the old carvings and architeétural ornaments and 
the workmanship which went into their making. 


Doute (Charles) Beyond the Sunset. Murray. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The adventures herein related Start on Armistice 
day and are a kind of continuation of the same author’s 
The Weary Road which won wide-spread approval. 
In the post war period Mr. Douice tells of his experiences 
in many walks of life and writes also generally-of things 
as he found them after his return from soldiering. The 
names of many familiar figures run through these pages, 
and the institutions with which they were ecnnalied. 
A short se€&tion is devoted to the birth and spread of 
the public library movement. Drama, literature, travel, 
and art are each touched on in turn. This may be 
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called a“ thinking *’ book which will some day give an 

admirable survey of a period. 

Hersert (A. G.) Liturgy and Society. The 
Funétion of the Church in the Modern 
World. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

With the spread of the Liturgical movement both 
in the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, a 
renewed interest is being taken in the Church Liturgy, 
Father Lambert has first-hand knowledge of the moye- 
ment and his study of it has lead him to discuss the 
relationship not only of the liturgy but also of Church 
art and architeéture, with the world to-day. This book 
therefore will be of interest to those who wish to know 
something of ecclesiastical art and architeéture, both 

st and present, as well as to those who feel that the 
church should once more become the centre of com- 
munal life. 

Lerrs (Malcolm, F.S.A.) As the Foreigner 
Saw Us. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author has first given a general survey of 
how foreign visitors regarded England in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and then proceeds 
to describe the effeé& of visits to Spas and watering 
eo rural England, our university towns and Scot- 

id upon those who came from abroad. Chapters 
are devoted to Law and Politics, Regency London, 

Charaéter of the Englishman, and one, entitled “A Good 

Hater,” gives the views of Andreas Riem, a German, 

who found this country thoroughly distasteful. Notes, 

bibliography and index are carefully compiled. 

LicHTeR Essays, Selected and Edited by 
A. J. Merson, M.A. Frontispiece. Long- 
mans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

An attractive anthology of nineteen essays, includ- 
ing pieces by old favourites such as R.L.S., Thoreau, 
Lamb, Goldsmith, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, Steele and 
Addison, and many others. There are biographical 
notes at the end. 

Locxnart (R. H. Bruce) Memoirs of a British 
Agent. Being an account of the author's 
early life in many lands and of his official 
mission to Moscow in 1918. Frontis. 
Black and White Library. Putnam. 5s. net. 

A reprint in a very attraétive series of experiences 
of the close of the war period. The fact that these 
reminiscences ran into ten editions between November, 
1932, and 1934 is recommendation enough. It is here 
presented again in a most attractive format at a price 
within the reach of everyone. 

Main (Ernest, M.A.) Iraq from Mandate to 
Independence. Frontispiece. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. net. 

Here is a comprehensive history of a much dit 
cussed country with which we are already familiar, 
though perhaps not in so generous a measure. A long 
and somewhat biting seétion of the book deals with the 
influence of Lawrence of Arabia in Iraq and contains 
much controversial matter. The same may be said 
of the chapter on Anglo-Iraqui relations. The author 
who was at one time anaging Editor of the Times of 
Mesopotamia and aéting Editor of the Baghdad Times - 
has lived amongst the people of the country and hasa 
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fight to his trenchant point of view, so different from 

that usually accepted. A book which should be read 

by all who are interested in the Middle East. 

Tue Memorrs OF Ernest RENAN (Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse). Translated by 
J. Lewis May. Bles. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is surprising that this famous work should not 
have been translated before ; perhaps it was the per- 
fe@ion of the original which deterred possible trans- 
lators. Mr. May, however, has succeeded admirably 
in reproducing the spirit of the original. These 
reminiscences tell the story of Renan’s early days in 
Brittany, his life as a seminarist, and finally of the dis- 
ilusionment which resulted in his leaving St. Sulpice. 
The Story is told without bitterness and with the 
philosophy which made their author so famous. 


Pozzt (Henri) Black Hand over Europe. 
Consisting of War is Coming Again. Trans- 
lated by Francis J. Mott. Also a Resume 
of the story of Woislav Maximus Petrovitch, 
the Secret Protocols to the Balkan Pact of 
Alliance, and the Constitution of the 
Serbian Black Hand. Frontis. Mott. 


8s. 6d. net. 

The Balkan Problem, The Croats, the Serbs, 
the Bulgars, Czecho-slovakia, Roumania and Pan- 
Slavism. The author knows them all, their secret 
history and negociations, their under-world political 
= and their repercussions on Western Europe. 

is work is from a totally different point of view from 

that to which we are accustomed and it is well that we 
should see it. Apart from its historical and political 
side, this extraordinarily interesting book contains 
material for at least a dozen sensational secret service 
novels. 
Raven-Hart (Major R.) Canoe Errant. Illus. 

Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Canoeing is not everybody's ideal of travel, but 
to the enthusiast it presents points which are different. 
Here is a finely illustrated exploration of the waterways 

Europe. Not so luxurious as sea cruising, perhaps, 
but far more intimate in its approach to nature. 
Rosertson (J. G.) Essays and Addresses on 

Literature. Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 

The contents of this book can be divided into three 
parts, the studies of German literature, including 
essays on Lessing and Keller; the studies of Scan- 
dinavian literature, the most important of which are 
those on Ibsen and Strindberg; and finally the studies 
of Literature in general embracing such subjeéts as 
the Spirit of Travel in Modern Literature and Literary 

litanism. Some of these have never before 
been published but most of them have appeared before 
cither as leétures or in periodicals. They all bear the 
marks of their authors’ scholarship and deep sense of 
literary values. 
Sawer (D. D.) Art in Daily Life for Young 
and Old. Illus. Batsford. 1os. 6d. net. 

A worthy successor to Miss Sawer's Everyday 
Art at School and Home, this book is as original and 
Stimulating as its predecessor and will appeal to 
Teachers, Students and Parents, as well as children. 


PITMAN’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


STEP DANCING 
By Kenneth Burchill. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated. 77pp. 3/6 net 


PRACTICE IN SPELLING 
By Edwin D. Speed, A.C.P., M.R.S.T. Crown 
8vo., limp cloth, 64pp. 1/- 
EXAMINATION NOTES 
ON CRIMINAL LAW 
By J. A. Balfour, of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-law. Dy. 8vo, paper boards, 83pp. 3/6 net 
OBJECT, PLANT AND 


MEMORY DRAWING 
By Allan Smith, A.T.D., A.M.C. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 112pp. 3/6 net 


OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


AND MANAGEMENT 
By Lawrence Dicksee and Sir H. E. Blain 
Tenth Edition b Stanley W. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 304pp. 7/6 net 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


The subjeéts dealt with include Plant Study, Figure 
Drawing, Modelling and Casting, Design and Pattern, 
and many others, Each chapter is divided into three 
headings, an historical resumé, a note on the educa- 
tional significance, and a review of praétice and 
technique. The illustrations which are very numerous 
add greatly to the charm and usefulness of the book. 
(Sacheverell) A Background for 
Domenico Scarlatti, 1685-1757, written 
for his two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary. Frontis. Faber. 5s. net. 

Scarlatti is a much negleé&ted composer but interest 
in him will be revived by the 250th anniversary of his 
"birth which falls this year, and Mr. Sitwell’s short 
and entertaining account of his life and works should 
therefore be popular. It makes the most of the scanty 
faéts which are known of his life, and paints a fascinatin, 
pi€ture of the times in which he lived and worked. 
The chapter on his Stay in Spain about which very 
little is aétually known, is especially brilliant. pM 
the most important chapter is that devoted to “ 
Spanish Idiom in Scarlatti’s Music.” Here Mr. Sitwell 
is on safer ground and has laid an admirable foundation 
for a more detailed study of this aspeé& of the composer’s 
work, 

Tuomas (Sit William Beach) Village Eng- 
land. Illus. Maclehose. 8s. 6d. net. 

A fall and delightful description of English 
villages, their life, society, scenery, facilities, plants and 
animals. A book that all country lovers will - 
ciate and thousands will want to purchase for theie 
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holiday wanderings through our beauty spots. The 
author has already a wide circle of readers and this, 
his latest book, wil] widen it. 
Waker (George) Puritan Salt. The Story 
of Richard Madox, Elizabethan Venturer. 
Lutterworth Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The more personal side of Elizabethan history, is 
here seen through the eyes of a Puritan Parson who 
sailed as Chaplain to Fenton in the disastrous voy 
in which Fenton attempted to reach the East via oe 
Cape. Madox knew the great adventurers of the day. 
He supped with Drake, visited Frobisher and browsed 
in Dr. Dee’s library. His diary was used by Hakluyt 
and much therein throws interesting light on the carly 
Stages of the Puritan Movement in England. 


Waters (Brigadier-General W. H. H., 
C.M.G., C.V.O.) Russia Then and Now. 
Mutray. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is obviously unfair to compare Russia to-day, 
which is Still largely an Asiatic country, with the 
countries of Europe, and to draw conclusions. To 
obtain a just estimate of the benefits or otherwise which 
have been brought about by the Soviet Government, 
one must compare Russia to-day with Russia as it used 
to be. This is what Brigadier-General Waters has 
done in this book. He is well qualified to do so, 
having known both the old and the new Russia 
intimately. His comparisons are quite impartial, and 
the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 
Woopwarp (Marcus) A Key to the Country- 

side Plant Life. With decorations by 


Clifford Webb. Blackie. 5s. net. 

Thoughts among the flowering plants, beautifully 
expressed with a poetic sub-flavour which makes the 
reader see new charm in simple things. The author is 
known for his earlier work in the series on birds and 
animals and he hopes to add a third volume in the 
series dealing with trees. We hope so, too, 


FICTION. 


Baxter (Olive) The Spin of a Coin. Wright 
and Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 

Toni Gaye is a gambler like her father. She seems 
to specialise in saving young men from drowning and 
deluding others into believing she is a boy. Hounded 
down by her relatives because they cannot believe she 
inherited money from Roy Bennett as innocently as she 
says she did, she goes in for every form of mild esca- 

and gets away with it. Young readers will 
thoroughly enjoy this story. 
BrrMInGHAM (George A.) Love or Money 
and other Stories. Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Short Stories by a favourite author whose happy 

hunting ground ranges from Ireland to Central Europe 


and back n. 
BLACK (Dorothy) The Broken Lute, Bles. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Clodagh lived in a spacious and comfortable house 
on the frontier of Burmah. Soon she grows disillu- 
sioned with her husband who possesses certain un- 
forgivable traits. They on tour, and she is left 
at the ix of a Strangé charaéter, 


Scott Adams. From here on the tale is intriguing 

though not always easy to believe in. 

Bott (Ben) The Unseen Witness. Ward Lock, 
38. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ben Bolt’s latest thriller goes with a swing 
from the es Ty viewed by “‘ The Unseen Witness” 
to the remarkable scene outside Buckingham Palace 
on the night of the first Court of the season. 
BurrouGus (Edgar Rice) Pirates of Venus 

Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

The interplanetary excursions of Mr. Bu 
heroes have now extended to Venus, and by all his 
accounts she appears to be a planet hardly adapted yet 
for cruising parties. Adventures of all kinds ar 
encountered by Carson Napier and the descripti 
of the fauna and flora leave nothing to be desig ae 
Crouston (J. Storer) Our Member Mr. 

Muttlebury. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A mySterious tin box found in the attic, a fai 
just the panto kind—who visits Mr. Muttlebury, and 
causes “‘ complications,” a butler with matrimonial 
adventures and so forth, and so forth, are the humor- 
ous ingredients of one of Mr. Clouston’s screami 
farces which will appeal to those who are ac 
to his particular sense of comedy. 

CurHsertson (C. and J.) Heather on Fire, 
Moray Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

A really, truly, Scottish story of the great days of 
James Il. when adventure and Struggle were the aim 
and end of such young laddies as Alastair Mackenzie 
who tells the tale, from the days when he was sent 
from Aberdeen University for firing a pistol in the 
middle of the Latin class, to his capture at Dunkeld 
and his finding happiness at last in the county of Ross. 
Dunninc (Hal) White Wolf’s Feud. Ward 


Lock. 4s. 6d. net. 

White Wolf here finds a new adversary in the 
diabolical Quong Lee, the leader of the dope ring, 
whose agents and killers were everywhere. Needless 
to say there is endless excitement before the dramatic 
finish of the duel between these two doughty opponents, 
Guyver (John) Half Hose. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Undress Rebearsal was the title of a book written 
by Peter Hill. Then he was ashamed of it, mor 
especially when Diana Featherstone, a much chaperoned 
young lady, disapproved of it. So he left for the 
country and Started to write highbrow books. Thea 
things began to happen and in the end Diana marrieda 
vicar! The humour is certainly “ rollicking,” but 
surely Peter’s reply of “‘ Keatings,” when he is asked 
to name his favourite poet is a bit nauseating. 


Gururts (John) The Little Country. Nelson. 


7s. 6d. net. 

In this long and full novel the author has given 
a comprehensive piéture of life in New Zealand, 4 
country by no means as familiar as it should be © 
British readers, although the interest in it increases year 
by year. This is not a story that can be described and 
criticised in a few words, it must be read to be appre 
ciated and it should without doubt make its matk. 
Librarians would be well advised to add it to their lit 
of new accessions. 
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Harrison (Michael) Spring in Tartarus. An 
Ara ue. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tancred Merrion, an impecunious young man who 
at the age of twenty-four is earning £75 a year, but a 
year later inherits a legacy of £3,000, falls in love and 
gets into an entanglement with a sophisticated young 
married woman. Then his ambitions are awakened and 
he determines to write a book which will make him 
famous. Before it receives recognition he has spent his 
ital and taken the job of cook and bottle-washer. 
His attachment to the fair Bianca continues. The novel, 
congh well written, is reminiscent of some novels of a 
ago 


Hut (Grace Livingston) The Christmas 

Bride. Legumes. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gregory ee a fortune from the West 
and no sooner does he reach his Home Town than he 
has an adventure and rescues a poor Starving girl. 
He takes her to hospital and sees that she is provided 
with money, but evil tongues and she leaves the 
hospital without saying where she is going. Then 
Gregory meets a girl w he loved years before and 
rather priggishly is disappointed in her and refuses to 
make friends in. A romance of the more senti- 
mental kind with the usual happy ending. 

Lapuwe (Robert) The Wolf Swept Down. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Quite up-to-date and then some. Auto-giros, 
travelling broad-casting Stations (we wonder whether 
this would work) and all the rest. 

Lampert (R. and D.) The Mystery of the 

Golden Wings. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Once more Glyn Morgan has a case to solve, It 
is worthy of him and gives a considerable amount of 
trouble. The murderer is discovered but only after 
several false alarms. The scene of the arrest would 
distin@ly lend itself to film reproduétion. 

Motony (Trevor) The Peacock 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The throne of Burma becomes the centre of 
intrigue. A prologue foreshadows the tragedy and 
horror consequent on political faétion and the expulsion 
of a from his throne. An exciting and colourful 


novel. 
Muir (Augustus) Raphael, M.D. Methuen. 
38. 6d. net. 

A new inveStigator to join the great army of 
amateur criminologists, and twelve of his cases. All 
quite interesting and some worthy of more extended 
treatment. We hope to meet Dr. Raphael again. 
Peartie (Louise Redfield) Fugitive. Meth 

78. 6d. net. 

Wife to Caliban was an outstanding novel, but in 
her latest book, the author Strains at something which 
to our mind she does not quite achieve. She draws 
a piture of a woman, totall and despairing because 
her husband has broken the law and killed t love, 
who attempts to take her own life and is saved at the 
eleventh not knowing her 
tity, names her . Whilst high chologi 
and written in an arresting Style, the chatefless 


. Alexander, the artist, hesitates between his love 
Rose and his new infatuation for Zoe. Zoe herself 
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wavers between her desire for death and her will to 

live. Gorman and the butler are mere shadows at the 

close of the Story. Perhaps it is all like real life, and that 

is the highest praise one can give it. 

SHarp (Willoughby) Murder in Bermuda. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bermuda has no motor cars and (shall we say, 
consequently) very little crime. The description of the 
island life coupled with the hunt for the murderer makes 
this a very readable book and although the solution 
may be a little too obvious, it is quite well worked out. 
THompson (T.) Song o’ Sixpence. Allen and 

Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of the more rural distriéts of Lancashire, 
with humour, charaéter, money-making, sidelights on 
industry, diale& and war tragedy mixed up in it. 
Zachary Kay is a charaéter and no mistake, so is Mrs. 
Baslowe the other quaint people who make up an 
entertaining tale. 

Trent (Paul) Love Cruisers. Ward Lock. 
38. 6d. net. 

Everyone who is anybody on a cruise round 
the world and milionaires’ daughters fall in love with 
men without means, tal entanglements ensue, 
of shuffling to get the right 


Where did the ule come from and how did it 

get into the case which Heétor Aland handed to Mrs. 

inclair ? Who bought the cyanide and how did they 

get over the poison regulations? A good deteétive 
yarn in the anthor’s best manner. 

Warner (John) Jacl, the Wife of .. . 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Donald Eckford is something of a weakling. 
Privately he marries Jane Radcliffe, and then, when a 
baby is expeéted, is deeply worried because the end of 
sec is in sight. More than that, he is accused of 
ovlediee and, about to be arrested, takes the coward’s 
way out and shoots himself, leaving Jane to fight the 
battle of life alone. And bravely she does it, 
determined to prove that Don is not so black as he is 
painted. This she achieves, and the way she does it 
makes a good Story, though the end is slightly 
improbable. 

Wetts (Carolyn) The Wooden Indian. A 
Fleming Stone Deteétive Novel. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Fleming Stone was up against a ghost this time, 
the apparition of an Indian chief, for three hun- 
dred years. He could not prevent the murders but he 
solved the problem and arrested the murderer just 
when the said murderer was beginning to think that 
he had got away with it. 


JUVENILE. 
Joyce (Frances) Yes, Cousin Joseph! Ilus- 
trated by Janet Green. Methuen. $s. net. 
The Millers came to live near the Wainwrights 
and the younger members of the families thoroughly 
enjoyed their summer together. Joan Wainwright 


_| cP 
pairs sorted out. 
Vivtan (E. Charles) The Capsule Mystery. ae 
Ward Lock. 3s. 6d. net. cies 
, 
ae 
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tells the Story of their games and escapades. Juveniles 
will enjoy the humorous piétures and the chatty 
dialogue. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ADELPHI, April, 1935.—BLACKWELL, No. 
386, Spring List of New Remainders.—BULLETIN of 
the American Library Association, May, 1935.— 
CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST, arst 
Annual Report.—INDIAN LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
April, 1935.—LIBRARIAN, May, 1935.—LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, May, 1935.—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, May 15th, 1935.—MORE BOOKS, The 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, May, 1935.— 
WILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, May, 1935. 


The Home Counties in 
Conference at Hastings 


Liprary conferences should be a progress, 
and it is safe to say that the conference of 
the London and Home Counties Branch held 
at Hastings, May 31st—June 3rd, was in 
almost every way an advance upon its quite 
worthy predecessor at Margate last year. In 
the first place, the attendance was a little 
larger; and in the second, the hotel, the 
Eversfield, which accommodated almost every- 
body, was extremely comfortable with good 
things to eat, a comfortable lounge to sit in, 
and good beds to rest in at night. The 
conference was welcomed on the Saturday 
morning at White Rock Pavilion by the Mayor, 
in a charming little speech in which he com- 
bined welcome to the delegates with a pxan, 
restrained and in good taste, upon the beauties 
of Hastings. Mr. James E. Walker, the 
President, occupied the chair at every meeting 
except that on Saturday evening, when 
Mr. M D.. Stewart served well in his stead. 
“ Delight in Books” was the subject of the 
opening address which was given by Mr. 
S. P. B. Mais, an eloquent, passionate, rambling 
address, with a nucleus which was probably 
most carefully prepared, upon the joy to be 
discovered in one or two classic books, such 
as Boswell, if they are approached in the right 
way; thus the beginner should not Start 
Boswell before the page where he encounters 
Johnson for the first time. ‘ Sidelights upon 
Library Book Selection” was the subject 
of an able paper by Miss J. Tomblin, the 
editor of the South Eastern Regional Library 
Bureau. She revised the old subject of 
specialisation by each library in a given area. 
She also proved how essential was the tentral 


catalogue of a regional library system, from 
figures drawn from the catalogue of the 
South Eastern Bureau, which proved that 
duplication existed to a much smaller extent 
than was generally supposed. 

“ The Organisation of Book Purchase” 
was dealt with by Mr. W. A. Munford, who 


left the methods of book selection and dealt © 


with the sources of supply in secondhand and 
other booksellers, basing his paper upon the 
result of his work in organising the Dover 
Public Library. Mr. W. Hynes read an 
admirable paper on the revision of stock, 
which brought up to date the figures in 
Berwick Sayers’s The Revision of the Stock of a 
Public Library. This led to a very able dis- 
cussion in which several good points were 
considered. In the evening, Mr. J. H. Davies 
dealt with educational and propaganda films 
in conneétion with library publicity work, 
and advocated amongst other things that 4 
film showing the processes of a _ library 
should be available for propaganda purposes— 
a suggestion which reminds us of a film which 
was shown at a Library Association con- 
ference some years ago and was afterwards 
shown at a few cinemas. The Sunday morning 
session was held in the Town Hall, and 
although not so well attended as previous 
ones, was yet sufficiently so to lead to good 
and useful discussion. Miss M. Beattie, of 
Bucks., dealt with county branch administra- 
tion in a paper which was well conceived and 
detailed as well as quite practical. In the dis- 
cussion it was suggested by one speaker that 
county branch administration did not succeed 
for a town of over 40,000 inhabitants. Such 
branches should be regarded, in general, as 
preparation for libraries which, still in co 
operation with the county, should be free from 
its control. 

The question of “ The Public Library 
and Propagandist Literature ” was introduced 
by Mr. T. I. M. Clulow in a well-written 
paper. His fear was that those forces tem- 
porarily in power might manipulate the 
public library in the interests of theit tem- 
porary ascendency, and that this should be 
met before it occurred. Councillor Dr. 
Sandison pointed out in the discussion that 
all literature was propagandist and the only 
non-propagandist literature was that whieh 
had no advocacy in it at all either of ideas or 
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of faéts. It is impossible in this short account 
to deal wholly and fairly with the conference 
or these discussions, but some notion of their 
interest has, we hope, been given. 

The hospitality of Hastings was good ; 
the programme arrangements went through 
without a fault, a faét which was duc to the 

services of the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. K. G. Hunt, and the good chairmanship 
of Mr. Walker. Our thanks are also due to 
the AGting Librarian of Hastings, Miss E. M. 
Clack, who did much to prepare the ground 
for our coming. 


An Interesting Dinner 


Our contemporary, the Library Review, had an 
inspiration when it arranged at Claridge’s 
on May 30th, a small complimentary dinner 
in honour of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda. Mr. R. D. Macleod 
presided genially over a company which, in 
addition to the Maharaja and his personal 
physician, included representatives of the 
Library Association in the President, Mr. 
Salter Davies, the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
McColvin, Mr. Berwick Sayers and the 
Secretary, Mr. Welsford, and of the “ Press ” 
in Mr. Roberts, the manager of the New 
Statesman. Mr. Newton M. Dutt, the former 
Librarian of Baroda, was also present. After 
an excellent dinner and the loyal toast, the 
chairman remarked that some recognition of 
the great work done in Baroda by the direct 
action of the Maharaja, was long overdue in 
this country. The Prince had established a 
system of Libraries on the most modern Anglo- 
American manner, adapted completely to the 
needs of his people, both in city and in 
country. His village libraries were a model 
of all countries. The President, who pro- 
posed the toast to the principal guest, declared 
that in every branch of educational and states- 
manlike activity the Maharajah had set an 
example to all who were interested in educa- 
tion and especially in the welfare of the 
Indian peoples. Our space precludes a full 
report of the Maharajah’s speech, which 
deserves full record and no doubt will 
receive it elsewhere. His Highness dealt 
with the faé& that in the culture of the 
people lay all the seeds of progress. His 
travels throughout the world had convinced 
him that schools were a necessity, but also as a 


corollary to them libraries were essential. 
He had, therefore, appointed from America 
the services of Mr. Borden to inaugurate the 
system. He then traced its history and par- 
ticularly the great services of Newton M. Dutt, 
who had been librarian for many years. His 
Highness looked forward to great educational 
and library developments in India and partic- 
ularly in the use of Hindi as a common 
language for all the peoples. 


The Library Association. 


A meetinG of the Library Association, Birm- 
ingham and Distriét Branch, and of the 
Midland Division of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians, was held at Worcester 
on Wednesday, May 8th, by kind invitation 
of the Chairman and Members of the Worcester 
Public Library and Museum Committee. 


During the afternoon a visit was paid to 
the City and County Libraries, followed by a 
conducted tour of the city by Alderman 
H. A. Leicester, J.P. The party was then 
officially welcomed and entertained to tea at 
the Guildhall by the Mayor of Worcester, 
John Stallard, Esq. The City Charters and 
other old manuscript documents were on 
view by courtesy of the Town Clerk, Mr. 
C. H. Digby-Seymour, M.A. 


After tea the Junior Meeting was held in 
the Leéture Theatre of the Viétoria Institute, 
when Mr. E. E. Burke, Reference Library, 
Birmingham, occupied the chair. A paper on 
“ Professional Education”’ was read by Mr. 
J. N. Perks, of the Worcester Public Library. 
Mr. Perks emphasised the faét that it is right 
that entry into the library profession should 
be governed by the same educational qualifica- 
tions as in other professions, particularly as 
librarianship, by its very nature, presupposes 
a liberal scholastic knowledge. He did not 
see any need for drastic change in the present 
syllabus and pointed out that the standard 
required should remain high. Facilities, how- 
ever, provided by the Association should be 
extended, and the smaller libraries which at 
present enjoy only limited facilities should 
co-operate for mutual help. Mr. Perks also 
spoke about the value of correspondence 
classes and library schools (such as the one 
held in Birmingham each year) as means of 
obtaining these increased facilities. 
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A vote of thanks to Mr. Perks for his paper 
was proposed by Mr. F. N. Bowler, Walsall 
Public Library, seconded by Mr. L. Davies, 
Birmingham, and carried with applause. 


Then followed the meeting of the Library 
Association, over which Mr. H. M. Cashmore, 
City Librarian, Birmingham, and Chairman of 
the Joint Committee of the Birmingham and 
Distri@ Branch and the Midland Division of 
the A.A.L., presided. 

After the minutes of the two previous 
meetings had been signed, the chairman called 
upon the High Sheriff of Worcester, Mr. 
Councillor T. Duckworth, to read a paper on 
“The Library Movement: a Retrospeét.” 
Mr. Duckworth’s paper was delightfully 
reminiscent of his own experiences in the 
library world, and particularly with his career 
as a former City Librarian of Worcester. 


Mr. Alderman W. S. Lane, Chairman of the 
County Library Committee, then read a paper 
on “ The Place of Fi&ion in the County 
Library.” Alderman Lane emphasised the 
different place that fiction takes in the County 
Library as compared with its position in the 
City and Urban Service. He pointed out 
that such a difference was very real, owing to 
the difference of environment of the County 
reader and also to the smaller numbers of the 
County book stocks in any one centre at any 
one time. The daily occupation of the rural 
worker made it almost inevitable that the 
simple, entertaining story should be preferred 
to the more deep and serious reading. He 
then went on to ask whether the line of demar- 
cation between Fiction and Faé& in literature 
was so very definite and clearly cut. He 
illustrated this point by stating that some of 
the more serious books, notably certain modern 
biographies and even historical and scientific 
text-books, often intermingle fiction with faé&. 
Alderman Lane concluded his paper by saying 
that “ good fiétion leads up to good fad, 
and there is no seétion of a library, be it rural 
or urban, which will better repay your highest 
talents of seleétion.” 

A vote of thanks to the two readers of the 
papers was proposed by Mr. D. W. Herdman, 
Cheltenham, seconded by Mr. G. L. Burton, 
Birmingham, and carried with applause. 


The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and Members of the 
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Worcester Public Library and Museum Com. 
mittee, to the Town Clerk of Worcemtes 
(Mr. C. H. Digby-Seymour), to Mr. E. A, EF 
Keen, City Librarian, and to Miss §S. B 
Fergusson, County Librarian, for the ar 

ments for the meeting, proposed by Mr. A. E, 
Turner, Librarian, Kidderminster, seconded 
by Mr. H. Woodbine, Birmingham, and 
carried with acclamation. G.LB. 


Correspondence 
The Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p. 
10th May, 1935, 

Sir,—Commenting on changes in library 
methods in the Georgian age, “ Callimachus 
observed in your April number: “Anothes 
feature of the reign has been the disappearance 
of the printed catalogue of libraries. That ig 
not altogether a thing on which we 
congratulate ourselves. A catalogue of the 
basic stock of every library should be available 
in every town. It is only expense which 
most of us from this desirable thing, but seei 
that we have to justify our poverty, we p 
that some other form of catalogue is to be 
preferred. We issue short class lists, quite 
useful things, and brief accounts of new 
books; but these can never do more than 4 
certain amount of library publicity. They are 
not real library work in the sense in which@ 
big library is expeéted to serve the intelle@tual 
interests of the community.” 

Your readers may perhaps be interested to 
know that in the Liverpool Public Libraries 
where all the twenty-one Lending Libraries 
are operated on the n-access system, the 
ge catalogue is in vogue. In 193% 
or example, a 751 e union 
containing every work of non-fiction then ii 
the Lending Libraries, was published, and 
there is at present in the press a union catalogue 
of non-fiction added to the Lending Libraries 
during the last ro years. In 1933, a 374-page 
catalogue of music was published. 

Printed lists of new books are, of coum 
also issued; while on the Library premisey 
on a Gammeter Multigraph machine, sheat 
slips of all additions to the Lending Libraries 
are printed. 


I am, Sir, etc., 
Public Libraries, J. F. Swarm, 
Liverpool. Chief Librariat, 


il 


